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TWO FICTITIOUS ETHICAL TYPES. 

In more than one recent analysis of the concept of moral 
goodness it is maintained that this form of worth is of no 
very remote genesis. It is assumed in one of these exposi- 
tions that the mechanical order is excluded from the moral, 
and even that an organic order, including presumably the 
functioning of both plants and animals, intervenes as a buffer 
between the mechanical and the moral. To this logical de- 
limitation of the idea of moral goodness and to the supposition 
on which it rests, no exception need be taken, if they prove 
themselves of value. Such a delimitation certainly has the 
advantage of distinguishing clearly between the questions in- 
volved in human conduct and those of animal behavior. At 
the same time, however, it cuts off the light that may be had 
on the growth of the moral consciousness from the genetic 
point of view. For those who deny the evolution of the 
ethical sense, animal courage and even animal devotion to 
pack or offspring must become mere remote analogies to 
human virtues, and the concept of moral goodness must lose 
for them in inclusiveness and vitality what it gains in pre- 
cision. Practically the employment of so general a word as 
goodness in so restricted a sense leads to an over-emphasis 
of the late-acquired, distinctly Christian virtues, and drives 
extreme spirits like Nietzsche to set up new moral standards 
and formulations. In the following pages I wish to compare 
with the vehemently antichristian ethical ideal of this German 
philosopher and poet a moral conception of a calmer, better 
poised and more racial sort. 

This second moral ideal I find portrayed in the late Eliza- 
bethan drama, "The Two Noble Kinsmen." It is true that 
in "Hamlet" Shakespeare had dealt with the problem that 
Nietzsche conceived himself to have solved. This problem 
is the fundamental ethical question, how is it possible to act 
efficiently when the will is strictly subjected to reason and 
conscience ? It is in our volitions that we feel the impediment 
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of highly developed moral standards. Nietzsche seems to 
strike fetters from the will by attacking Christian ethical 
standards; he merely cuts the knot, but does not solve the 
problem. In "Hamlet," likewise, no solution is reached of 
this renaissance riddle, how we may be Christian without 
quiescence and base resignation. Hamlet, with all due quali- 
fication, is a vacillating, indecisive character. A new play with 
a different historical setting is needed to illustrate a robuster 
ideal. 

That "The Two Noble Kinsmen" portrays a conception 
rather than a character seems indicated by the choice as hero 
of Theseus, the demigod, a confessed Uebermensch, to use the 
cant expression. The plot follows, in the main, Chaucer's 
early renaissance "Knightes Tale," which voiced the chivalric 
ideals of a time that aspired after a freer, nobler and more 
militant type than a narrow medievalism encouraged, and in 
doing so harked back for support to Greek story and standards 
— to the pagan as opposed to the Christian. Love and honor, 
rather than love and goodness, seem to characterize the ethical 
tone of the tale and the play. 

It is a noteworthy fact, marking the adoption of pagan moral 
criteria, that the words honor, honored, honorable, dishonor, 
honest, and honesty occur so frequently — sixty-four times in 
all — throughout the scenes, along with synonyms like noble 
and nobleness. The mere frequency of these words would 
be hardly worth mentioning, if their occurrences were not 
emphatic and significant — in the title, in the prologue, in the 
epilogue, in important passages and odd combinations. The- 
seus, in defending the male sex against the rivalry of the 
female warrior Hippolyta, is spoken of as the champion of 
natural honor. In a second passage honor is opposed to 
sensuality. Again, honor and honesty, honesty and honor, 
are placed in juxtaposition. One is impelled to distinguish 
these synonyms. As pagan virtues are more basal than Chris- 
tian, so is honesty in relation to honor. Honesty is a sort 
of plebeian honor. Its mention occurs frequently in the under- 
plot — the story of the gaoler's daughter and her equals. The 
dramatist does not ignore the ethical needs of the masses, 
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though he certainly does not treat them in a spirit that Tolstoi 
and Whitman would call truly democratic. 

Most significant of the passages in which these catch words 
occur is one in which honor is set in opposition to goodness. 
The gaoler asks if the conditions of the combat are good. To 
this his friend replies that they are honorable, how good they'll 
prove he does not know. The motto of knighthood is not to 
return good for evil, nor to avoid resisting evil, but to do no 
wrongs nor take none. One finds in this play ideals not merely 
opposed to those of dogmatic ethics, but consciously opposed to 
them. 

Perhaps the concluding words of the drama, spoken by 
Theseus, "Let's go off and bear us like the time," may 
be taken as a formulation, poetical of course, of a non- 
Christian ethical maxim. It lacks the definiteness of the 
Golden Rule; it is vaguer than Kant's categorical imperative, 
but the evolutionist or the pragmatist might find it hard 
to improve upon. Altruism will not bear analysis. To fol- 
low the dictates of the tribal as opposed to the individual 
self supposes a distinction of which we are not, nor should 
we be, universally conscious. Theseus counsels a wise 
opportunism — a readiness to deal freshly with each fresh 
situation. 

In the hero of "The Two Noble Kinsmen" we have a por- 
trayal not of the superman, but of a superman. He is Greek 
and therefore non-Christian. So far the choice of the myth- 
ical demigod as a hero determines the treatment. But this 
is not all ; the character has been consciously developed along 
psychological lines in contrast with Hamlet and in accordance 
with what the modern psychologist has called the pure ideal, 
in which reflection, sensibility and volition of a high order are 
harmoniously mingled. 

It is in the first scene of the first act that one finds most 
clearly delineated the character of the superman Theseus. In 
addressing him the first Queen says: 

"Remember that your fame 
Knolls in th' ear o' the world: what you do quickly 
Is not done rashly; your first thought is more 
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Than others' labour'd meditance; your premeditating 
More than their actions; but O Jove! your actions, 
Soon as they move, as asprayes do the fish, 
Subdue before they touch." 

That Theseus should be described as above all a man of 
action is to be expected, if our contention is to hold that he is 
contrasted with Hamlet and comparable in strength of will 
to the ethical ideal of Nietzsche, but that care should be taken 
to define the relation of Theseus to a reflective, deliberative 
type is more striking. Action is not mere movement. It is 
only as we get away from the automatic and habitual that real 
action begins, which necessarily implies deliberation, or medi- 
tance. To overestimate the merely motor is not to advance 
beyond the noble vacillation of Hamlet to the robustness of the 
superman. 

Again, in the first scene of "The Two Noble Kinsmen" we 
find Theseus portrayed as possessing not merely great powers 
of will and reflection but a degree of tenderness and sensibility 
to which some critics are blind. "Theseus combines," writes 
one, "with touches of the godlike wisdom of Prospero and 
Pericles a peculiarly aimless ferocity." Yet in this very first 
scene we find him, as his speeches and the comments of 
Hippolyta show, overcome with pity at the appeal of 
the three Queens. The failure to act immediately is not 
attributable to coldness but to the struggle of feeling against 
feeling. 

Theseus is even accused of condemning men to death with 
a certain oriental irrelevance. There is a directness about his 
decisions that is in marked contrast with the unkingly vacil- 
lation of Hamlet. This contrast of character is made striking 
by certain turns of phraseology interesting mainly to the literary 
critic. Theseus is a conscious development of Hamlet. I will 
not dwell on the difference between Theseus' mention of 
Hercules, his cousin, and Hamlet's, nor on the attitude 
of the two plays to the hereafter. I wish, however, to 
glance, from the point of view that Theseus is an evolved 
Hamlet, at the great literary crux of "The Two Noble 
Kinsmen" : 
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"Bear 'em speedily 
From our kind air — to them unkind — and minister 
What man to man may do; for our sake, more: 
Since I have known frights, fury, friends, behests, 
Loves, provocations, zeal, a mistress task 
Desire of liberty, a fever, madness, 
Hath set a mark which nature could not reach to 
Without some imposition, sickness in will 
Or wrestling strength in reason, for our love, 
And great Apollo's mercy, all our best 
Their best skill tender!" 

I transcribe the passage and accept and offer no emendation. 
It seems certain, however, that the difficult parenthesis, "Since 
« . . reason," explains how man can surpass himself and 
triumph over craven scruples and the tyranny of sovereign 
reason. Hamlet's malady, sickness in will or wrestling strength 
in reason, is thrown out by Theseus as a conjecture why, 
without extraordinary provocation, we cannot come to our full 
possibilities. 

Another striking feature of this play, namely, the frequent 
occurrence of references to or reminiscences of dramas of 
acknowledged Shakespearian authorship, I propose to explain 
in a similar way. The ethical and psychological problems 
dealt with in the earlier plays are rehandled in "The Two 
Noble Kinsmen." The ravings of the gaoler's daughter re- 
semble now Lady Macbeth's sleep-walking, now Ophelia's mad 
songs. The pedant Gerrold is strikingly similar to the Holo- 
fernes of "Love's Labour's Lost." The character of Theseus 
had already been treated in "Midsummer Night's Dream." 
Moreover, "The Two Noble Kinsmen" reechoes many of the 
thoughts of "The Tempest," for example, the conceptions of 
love and sensuality. In the grotesque Bavian one might find 
the counterpart of Caliban. All these reproduced views, 
characters, and situations I regard not as base attempts at 
imitation, but as wise comments, if we regard them from the 
standpoint of evolutionary ethics. Somnambulism, pictured 
in Macbeth, is the key to hysteria, the perturbation from which 
the gaoler's daughter suffers. This form of alienation is 
particularly suitable for stage representation on account of its 
emotional, theatrical and ideational (essentially psychic) char- 
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acter. Moreover, hysteria is particularly susceptible to mental 
treatment, so that the doctor in "The Two Noble Kinsmen" 
is able to cure by suggestion an ailment that baffled the doctor 
in "Macbeth." The importance of the control of disease, that 
incident of development, as I have ventured to call it else- 
where, 1 is manifest from the evolutionary point of view. 

The later play's comment on the Ophelia tragedy is from 
the same standpoint. Ophelia is not at the same stage of 
development as Hamlet. Her role of unrequited love is taken 
over by the gaoler's daughter, not even dignified with a name, 
whose words, "Lord, the difference of men!" strike the key- 
note of the solution. A touch of burlesque may well come in 
with the lowered tension. The broader humor is supplied by 
the introduction of Gerrold, the representative of education, 
which can be described as the conscious attempt to control the 
evolutionary process. Likewise it could be shown that the 
bearing of "The Two Noble Kinsmen" on "The Tempest" 
is explained on the ground that both treat the subject of the 
development of the human race. To illustrate briefly, sensu- 
ality (which had disgusted and upset Hamlet) disturbs the 
philosophic calm of Prospero, but is treated with great 
equanimity in "The Two Noble Kinsmen." Theseus recog- 
nizes that the animal nature must come under control. This 
is the very condition of our development. Triumphing over 
his impulses he says : 

"As we are men 
Thus should we do; being sensually subdu'd 
We lose our human title." 

But from the evolutionary point of view the sensuality of 
the masses is a comprehensible and therefore a not upsetting 
evil. This question is treated humorously in "The Two Noble 
Kinsmen." Moreover, a fresh problem is presented, namely, 
the lack of animal instinct in the cultivated classes. This 
problem is handled in connection with Hippolyta's sister 
Emilia, whose negativeness and passivity in the choice of a 
husband is a mystery to some of the play's critics. Palamon, 

1 "The Evolution of 'Hamlet' Criticism." Poet-Lore, Spring, 1904. 
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the melancholy idealist who worships at the altars of Diana, 
survives his rival Arcite, whose love for Emilia was of the 
less idealistic sort. Perhaps enough has been said to show 
that "The Two Noble Kinsmen," with an eye on the earlier 
Elizabethan plays, treats the question of selection and other 
matters vital to human evolution from a standpoint not in- 
comparable to that of modern, even recent, philosophy. 

If we turn our attention to Nietzsche, we find that his 
ethical ideal is conceived in a violently polemical spirit; it is 
not merely non-Christian, as the Greek ideal portrayed in "The 
Two Noble Kinsmen," but it is vehemently antichristian. 
The attitude toward compassion will show the difference most 
plainly. It is in reference to compassion that Nietzsche finds 
his philosophy at variance with that of Schopenhauer. It was 
the latter's homage to pity, sympathy, abnegation and self- 
sacrifice that lay at the basis of his pessimism. These inclina- 
tions Nietzsche regards as the great danger of mankind, its 
sublimest temptation and seduction — to what? to its annihila- 
tion ? He regards altruistic ethics as the most dismal symptom 
of degenerate European culture and its betrayal to a new 
occidental Buddhism — to nihilism. The philosophical predilec- 
tion for compassion is something new, and Nietzsche is able 
to cite Plato, Spinoza, La Rochefoucauld and Kant as agree- 
ing in their contempt of pity. Certainly many who find 
Nietzsche's views extreme and harsh will regard him as the 
antidote against Tolstoiism. One suspects a sort of despair at 
the root of exaggerated selflessness. Why should every man 
seek to shift for all the rest and no man take care of himself? 
In contrast with Nietzsche's Uebermensch Theseus lends ear to 
the appeal for mercy, although he recognizes the dangers in- 
volved. In answer to Emilia, who has supplicated him to be 
merciful with an insistence not inferior to Portia's, he replies : 

"You're a right woman, sister; you have pity 
But want the understanding where to use it." 

The great question with Theseus is how to pity with justice, 
how and when to show mercy and compassion. He allows 
himself to be guided bv circumstances and, as part of the cir- 
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cumstances, he lends ear to his entourage. Here he deviates 
from Nietzsche's express counsel: "Ye creators, ye higher 
men ! One is pregnant only of one's own child. Let nothing 
be said in your presence, be not persuaded by anything." One 
literary critic finds fault with Theseus for needing to be en- 
treated in the first scene of the first act. But Nietzsche's 
censure would fall on the superman for yielding to any en- 
treaty, and above all to such an entreaty as is the whole scene, 
for aid. "Unlearn this 'for,' I pray, ye creators ! Your very 
virtue wanteth you to do nothing with 'for* and 'for the sake of 
and 'because.' To protect yourselves from these deceitful little 
words, ye shall glue up your ear. That 'for the neighbor' is 
the virtue merely of the petty folk." So Nietzsche entreats 
the creators not to be entreated. 

Not unnaturally the German philosopher has much to say 
of the ethical categories, good, bad, wicked, noble, honest, and 
the like. There are two sorts of morality — a morality of 
masters and a morality of slaves. For the former the antith- 
esis lies between the good and the bad, for the latter between 
the good and the wicked. In the first case the good takes its 
value from the proud sense of self-respect of the aristocratic 
classes, who regard themselves as the standard, and the bad 
signifies what deviates from the standard they recognize. 
From the other point of view the good is the useful and the 
wicked the injurious. These are the categories of the mean cal- 
culator, the coward and the plebeian. Wherever the slavish 
standards prevail the good becomes identified to some extent 
with the stupid and the commonplace, and wickedness is quite 
other than the worthlessness of aristocratic ethics. That which 
is worthy, not that which is useful, should command admira- 
tion. When we identify the altruistic with the good, we allow 
slaves and the receivers of benefactions to set our standards. 
This is the fallacy of English utilitarian ethics, which regards 
the good as the useful forgetful of its own origin. Nietzsche 
is led to a contempt of the lower classes which is at variance 
with the balanced spirit of "The Two Noble Kinsmen." Noth- 
ing, he declares, is to-day regarded by him as more valuable 
and rare than honesty. But the mob knows not what is 
Vol. XVIII.— No. 4. 14 
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straight and honest. They are innocently crooked, they al- 
ways lie. To be honorable and to give respect and honor 
where they are due are the prerogatives of the aristocrat. 
Again, similarly to our play, Nietzsche recognizes a certain 
opposition between nobility and goodness. The noble are in 
the way of the good. The noble wish to create something 
new and a new virtue. The good wish that old things should 
be preserved. 

Nietzsche found in etymology support for his theory as to 
the origin of the various ethical categories. The terms that 
denote moral excellence for us are derived from those signify- 
ing high rank and caste. Edel and vornehm at first meant 
of good birth, then morally good. Similarly a noble action 
is the action of a nobleman; a gentleman is not a man of 
gentle manners, but gentle manners are those of people of gentle 
birth, as courtesy emanates from the court. On the other 
hand gemein, pbbelhaft, niedrig, and schlecht, like the English 
terms vulgar, low, common, lewd and base, originally signified 
of inferior rank. 

I will not take time to draw other parallels, such as might 
be drawn in reference to sense of humor and interest in pos- 
terity, between the ideal of the dramatist and that of the 
philosopher. Nietzsche carries very few minds with him 
throughout his contention. His position is essentially polem- 
ical and confessedly so. He seeks to apply hastily an evolu- 
tionist philosophy to ethical problems. Hating dogmatism, 
he himself turns dogmatist and deals with the question of 
character from a virulently antichristian standpoint. A 
psychological study of character based on a genetic investiga- 
tion of the instincts might have led him to a conception less 
reactionary, and more in harmony with the ideal of "The Two 
Noble Kinsmen." 

It is maintained then that Theseus is the sequel of Hamlet 
as a character study ; that a Greek ethical ideal of love, friend- 
ship and honor is set, in our play, in opposition to a tamer 
and more democratic ideal of love and goodness; that the 
drama abounds in conscious references to the problems of 
Shakespeare's acknowledged plays; and finally that, as com- 
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pared with Nietzsche's Uebermensch, the Elizabethan superman 
here depicted presents many similarities, but differs essentially 
in being compassionate and willing to aid. Theseus is de- 
scribed not merely as noble but as of boundless goodness. 
While following Zarathustra's advice that one should remain 
faithful to earth, he does not despise the benediction of those 
for whom he has fought, "Both heaven and earth friend thee 
for ever." To repeat, Nietzsche's Uebermensch is antichristian. 
Theseus is Greek and non-Christian. The play proclaims, "I 
am not against your faith yet I continue mine." 

Walter Libby. 
Northwestern University. 
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Race Prejudice. By Jean Finot. Translated by Florence Wade-Evans. 

London: Archibald Constable & Co., 1906. Pp. xvi, 320. 
La Philosophie de l'Imperialisme : I. Le comte de Gobineau et 

l'Aryanisme Historique. Par Ernest Seilliere. Paris: Plon-Nourrit 

et Cie, 1903. Pp. xli, 447. 
White Capital and Colored Labor. By Sydney Ollivier, C. M. G. (The 

Socialist Library, edited by J. Ramsay Macdonald, M. P.) London: 

Independent Labor Party, 23 Bride Lane, E C, 1906. Pp. vi, 175. 

The three works mentioned above are connected with each 
other, not only by a broad community of subject, but, in a 
less degree, by the attitude toward that subject which their 
authors assume. The subject is what may still claim to be 
the most popular and, to the average educated person of 
our time, the most plausible philosophy of history and poli- 
tics. In calling this interpretation of past and current poli- 
tics popular, I would not imply that it is necessarily and always 
favorable to popular or democratic ideals; as we shall see, and 
it is obvious without special illustration, racial theories may 
assume a luridly anti-popular and aristocratic character. It is 
popular in the sense of being prevalent in one form or another 
among the reading public, and especially among persons who 



